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FORT WORTH PUTS ON GRIDIRON 
Gov. Beauford Jester (left) and President Barr look over a fake stock shure in a 
sports franchise, one gag at a dinner for 600 sponsored by the Fort Worth 
chapter of Sigma Chi. See page 10. 
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As at Minneapolis, discussion was fo 
cused on the Life Subscription plan at 
the Indiana convention of 1924. It nearly 
caused a free-for-all. There were 61 men, 
representing 34 undergraduate and 5 pro 
fessional chapters, at the convention. Of 
these 27 took part in the Endowment Fund 
debate 

Argument centered around the 
size of fee, although all agreed that the 
endowment plan, in principle, was right 
Many contended that the amount would 
keep eligible men out of the fraternity. It 
began to appear, early in the convention 
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Style—Up, Down and Sideways 
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mostly nineteen controversial 


submitted his list to 750 persons who ranged from teachers 
of college level English and lexicographers through various 
pecies of editor to plain readers of the magazine. In each 
sentence he had italicized a word or phrase used in ways 
common to popular speech but of dubious legality gram 
matically 

The teachers of college English proved most tolerant of 
all. A majority of them accepted all but two of the nine 
teen sentences with an 
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This great new “cat cracker,” completed last year at our Sugar 
Creek, Missouri, refinery, is one of the thousands of pieces of new 


Again, in 1949— 


A REPORT TO OUR NEIGHBORS 


How Standard Oil helped bring you more oil—how our 48,000 
employees and 97,000 owners teamed up to set new records 


We know you have a definite interest 
in whether you can get all the petro- 
leum products you need. That is 
why, for the past two years, Standard 
Oil has told you about the all-out 
effort of this company and its sub- 
sidiary companies to meet your huge, 
growing demand. 

Now we are happy to report that, 
in spite of demand that continues to 
rise, you can get all the oil you want 

gasoline, fuel oil, every petroleum 


product this nation must have. 

This accomplishment was made 
possible through the hard work of 
the entire industry. In our case, 
Standard Oil drillers, transportation 
workers, refiners and marketers work 
together as a team in an integrated 
organization, backed by the willing- 
ness of management and our 97,000 
owners to spend more than twice our 
net earnings of the past three years 
for new facilities. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY Unoiana 


Standard Oil employees, like Raymon 
Sabol of Whiting, Indiana, have behind « 
of them an average inve ment t 


in tools and equipmen 


Mrs. Marcella M. Skinner is one of the 97,000 


wners of Standard Oil. No one man or 


man owns so much as 1% of the stock 


ind no institution so much as 5% 


equipment for which we spent more than $630,000,000 in 1946-48 
Tools like this mean more high quality petroleum products for you 


Miles off shore in the Gulf of Mexico we 
now get oil from under the sea to help keep 
up with your demand. Last year Standard 
Oil drilled a total of 597 new oil wells 


When you drive in to a Standard dealer sta 
tion, you find a dependable supply of fine 
Standard Oil people 
» keep it that way 


petroleum products 
work together t 
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When No Is Woe-and Wisdom 





Publicist Contemplates 
Ethics in the Negative 


By HARRY E. SHUBART 


ELLOW Kid Weil's classic comment relations agency “knew” the editors of the 
y Nobody ever got took who didn't local papers and could fix up some sweet 
have larceny in his own heart” came smelling stories, couldn't we? 
back forcibly not so long ago when ou About that time, holding our noses not 
agency received a call for an urgent con too obviously, we departed the conference 
ference but if the story sounds fictional a self 
t\ nday. There had been no pt addressed post card to the editor of Qu1LI 
It developed that no lim will get you names, dates and places 
; were needed. When we arriv é And if this story were the exception, if 
conference the boys were pretty well the moral and material issue that the we 
anized. They got right to the point need a-miracle-you've - got-it boys raise 
‘olorado’s first race track franchise were unusual, lives of ethical public re Harry E. Shubart 
to be giver they told us. “We lations counsel would flow a lot smoother 
ite for the new track. The as if anybody cared and streptomycin of the trade, making 
worth a million or more. We ¥ the lame walk and the blind see. We have 
HE vast body of selected, professional ignored the abortionists and the phoney 
w questions to determine J pnt yors of public information, how v. d. cure-alls—the vast demands made 
and why public relations ever, may well care, and one motive on professional practitioners by the venal 
ng sought. The business of for this article lies in the scarcity of cur and those desperate for miracles that the 
not so uncom rent data on ethical as well as material professional knows can’t or shouldn't be 
rtake obligations in the practice of public rela accomplished 


1ined to unde 
» why ions While our conclusion is limited to one 
i quickly. The There is abundant information on meth regional and perhaps typical public rela 
the veterans ir ods. There are innumerable definitions tions agency. careful analysis of our post 
ing to “give 10 per ol good public relations There are war operation indicates that fully two 
rity Between the veterans countless recountals of successes thirds of our pote ntial dollar volume has 
they had a foolproof Such literature and such data are the gone into the “no” column 
were they going to cut the yes” materials. At the risks of contradic No.” therefore. costs dough: but does 
Well, they v ing te tion by our elders and betters, three years jt? True, the customer or the client or the 
the fir pp nity to buy of research has disclosed little if any lit patient or whatever you want to call him 
erature on the “no” experiences, particu often would sooner be “took” than told to 
larly on a local level. And we need it, we save his money—he doesn’t need the op 
e who toil with the explosive busi eration anyway. But can we, even recog 
s of newspaper and radio and magazine nizing the youth of this public relations 
and farm papers, of decent, sound profes business and the dearth of data, conclude 
sional public ¢€ ducation at this early date that the abortionists and 
We seem to have talked, so to speak the pink pill purveyors will prevail? 
only about the miracles—the penicillin 
F course we can’t so conclude, but a 
little more understanding between 
city desks and reporters and adver 


T abou is no lack of literature telling the publicist how to go bile cisakites adh enasinitewe absentia “na? 





about winning friends and fame for his client. But Harry Shu- aspects of public relations and some con 
bart has found surprisingly little on who is entitled to public siderations of the professional obligations 
relations in the first place. The first is method; the other, ethics. peda a nt today seem increas 
And like most matters of ethics, the latter is frequently mixed up - nea le and mentioning no names, 
with that woeful and unprofitable little word “No.” a desk man on one of our papers looked at 
As a veteran publicist, Harry has said his share of “No’s.”” And us wistfully the other evening and voiced 
he is willing to cite book and chapter from his own experience. “~ apparer . come ok ie ny agence. 4 
This adds up to another provocative article for The Quill, some- as ee aa, 
thing the editor has learned to expect from Harry Shubart since isc wakadbnidal Maik dlaaia?a as epeiat tis dae an 
he first contributed to the magazine while still wearing the gold easy buck 
leaves of an Air Forces major. We couldn't help recalling the rather 
Before the war, Harry had been a Chicago and Detroit news- had . hs dept = aang ar = — 
paperman—he reached the city desk on the Detroit Times— Masia” tain, Cia tes Bk Ge Ge 
managing editor of Advertising Age and press relations director tom for the poor Navajo Indians, got his 
for the University of Chicago. In uniform, he launched Plane picture in the paper and was disclosed 
Facts, the overall-pocket-sized magazine that helped teach - raf Fe Tt ne og 41 the — 
ground crews how to keep ‘em flying from Tinian to Yorkshire. ee tice eka ain ial a “tas eter: 
After the war, Harry returned to Denver—he is an alumnus of to some trusting elderly ladies in this area 
the University of Colorado and a Colorado Sigma Delta Chi as disclosed to have a record in this 
(‘30)—to open his own public relations agency. He has also been ountry and abroad and now is reported 
lecturing on public relations for the University of Colorado and dine tae rica with some $35,000 in 
operates a trade paper publishing house and news bureau. in tes ieee tabaliiite: Macias ia ie 
Turn to Page 11 
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ford's ‘Isis’ Refl Hi in the Maki 
Oxfords Isis Retlects History in the Making 
NOTED WRITERS Nichols, in an Oxford which he described 
, MERICAN universities in his first editorial as “a little blank and 
A unsteady, perhaps, but Oxford all the 
TATESM EN ON have their newspapers— same.” He also spoke feelingly of the dif 
S often dailies that run to ficulty of gathering a staff around him 
big business—as well as their One cannot, in the course of a few weeks 
COLLEGE STAFF literary magazines. Oxford, an- while Oxford is still well below its full 
cient mother of English univer- numbers, collect geniuses with the appat 
ps h if with th ent ease with which they were collected 
sities, contents erse with the before the war.” He went on to mention 
By JAMES LEASOR and weekly Isis which has been Alec Waugh and Compton Mackenzie as 
both magazine and newspaper. being two of the pre-1914 Isis staff 
RICHARD HALL But it is highly improbable that This shortage of assistants is evident 
. : om a glance at this first numl as 
any single American campus “ao “ pe Seige: Sar prowsryer a a 
side turning off Oxford's publication could show so im- tributions bear either the initials of Bev 
Street, stands a grey pressive a list of “alumni” as erley Nichols or the stamp of his style 
gy. Every Tuesday ev ig the Isis, many of whose contrib- But, after a few numbers, contributions 
iversitys term time utors and editors have become began to pour In and the magazine re 
and another issue of gained its old verve and humor. In the 
journey h th world famed as statesmen and next few years its staff was to include 
writers. Charles Graves, Evelyn Waugh, Dilys 
is magazine, which with i The Quill is pleased to pre- Powell, Osbert Lancaster and Robert 
valent The Granta or sent this article about the Isis Spaeight. Later came Peter Howard, Val 
t famous undergr : — entine Dyall, Peter g. Tom Hop 
been produced by a s for its readers. Originally pub kinson, Lionel Hale, Arthur Calder-Mar 
f ithful journalists. In its ear lished in the British magazine. shall and many others who have become 
when Oxford was still a quiet uni Everybody's, the article was successful authors or journalists 
ty town where the grass grew be cleared for American reprint Probably the most sensational and most 
en the cobbles of the main streets dur through the British Information misunderstood report ever to be printed 
ior e Isis as printed and Ss ‘ Th dit - Safest in The Isis in its fifty odd vears of life 
Bocardo Press ervices. e ealtor is grate was one of the Union Society's debates in 
ight by the Hols to its British authors and to Ev- 1933—"That this House will in no cir 
family firm—wh« erybody’s for the opportunity to cumstances fight for its King and Coun 
since tell the story of the Isis to Ameri- try.” The leading speakers in the debate 
back numbers of can journalists and students of were Quentin Hogg. now Conservative 


l 14 covered magazine is to . li M. P. for Oxford, who vehemently oy 
the making, to watch the journalism. posed the motion, and C. E. M. Joad, whe 
many of Britain's ¢ as hotly defended it 





i writers. Probably the mo Dr. Joad considered that the best way 
ire—and certainly the most il } ould make himeclf famous as oa to combat war, which he described as 


the regular Isis Idol ' man. But they little knew that his murder on a large scale was to adopt 

by week gives a profile of one ' uld become a household word as a policy of non resistance. To the aston 

ity s outstanding characters he originator of the Belisha Beacor His s nt ola watching world the motion 
ve been the Duke of s carried by 275 vote to 153 

ce of Wales, he 
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In Which an Idealist Repents 





Newspaper Style Is What 
You(r Boss) Make(s) It 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


image of 
Olson, dean of Northwestern's 
journalism the 
into work in 


of symbolism stuck pins in the 
Kenneth E 
school of 


talked me 


first place 

INCE the Army days I have worked 
S on several newspapers. In Chicago 

I was on the Herald-American sports 

staff, then to the Sun’s news copy desk 
until that paper was merged into the Sun 
Times. Now I'm on the Tribune's sports 
desk. In brief, I've bouts with 
style, and I no longer am in its corner 

The Tribune has style, of course. Simpli 
fied spelling—like “thru” and “tho” and 
frate” and “grafic”—is a part of the news 
paper. It happens to be the publisher's 
and eventually may to be 
widespread, although (altho) all I 
am trying to say now is that Mr. Landau 
was right. He had written “Style pleases 
the publisher I had disagreed and was 
quite wrong 

Not to be different, the sports desk often 
is thrown a few curves by style. At the 
Tribune, for example cliches 
expressly forbidden 
heads the use of, sa‘ 
| out. Our 


ulcer if he sees 


who 
the 


and one 


newspaper 


had some 


idea, prove 


more 


most 
Even in 
Cage 


siotman 


are 
count 
basket 
extra 
grid” in place of foot 
or “tilt” for and “thinclad” for 
runner gives him the bel 
lows—that’s when our slot 
and 100 miles away 
a copyreadet a rim at the Milwaukee 
Journal is blown out of his seat.) 

Yet on the He 
couraged 
on a Hearst paper 
yn. Another 
that the editor 


low 
for 
ball is gets an 
game 

country 

The be 
ian lets off steam 


on 


American such terms 
Head counts are 
and that is 

important 


estheti« 


rald 


are € smalier 


one reas¢ and more 


answer has no 


wrong with emplo 


in the Herald 
in the Tribune 


for basketball 
American. Not, however 
imply because that is the paper’s style 
3ut neither is better; there is no absolute 
Any sports fan who hasn't spent his for 
years under water will know what 
word means, so both newspapers are 
their job of communicating 
own way 
the 
cago occasioned an interesting 
at the Tribune. With the 
typed copy a un proof 
established its devised a 
style boc k 

One of the rules stated the “f” 
in Wrigley Field be upper Previ 
ously we had used Wrigley field, in ac 
cordance with the Tribune’s “down” style 
Indignantly the sports desk ignored the 
style book’s edict. No more was said 

The same style book, incidentally, lists 
Sportsman’s Park (the race track in Ci 
cero, Ill.) as “up,” and Sportsman's park 
(the baseball field in St. Louis) “down.” 
Hockey is with the “e” and whisky is 
without it 

The name of Bill deCorrevont (he spells 
it one word), former star football player, 
is written De Correvont (two words, up 
D”) in the Tribune, and de Cor 
revont (still two words but the “d” has 
lowered) in another Chicago news 


ing Cage 


mative 
the 
doing 
In its 

Recently 


each 


strike in Chi 
Situation 
move to vari 
desk was 
new 


printers 


versal 
and chief 
that 


case 


per case 


been 
paper 

Proving what? Merely that 
serves no salutes (“Salute to 
shudders!) but rather must be 
with an amused sort of tolerance 

Perhaps a journalism student will read 
this and did seven years ago, rush 
to defend the sacred ritual of style against 
such blasphemies. He will 
and rigidly self assured 


up. I did 


style de 
Style” 
viewed 


as one 


be serious and 
But 


concerned 


he will wise 
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EWSPAPER style is iraportant—principally to the student 
of journalism and the man who runs the newspaper. But 
style has no absolutes and the man who buys the paper 


can take it or leave it. Every newspaperman who has worked 
for more than one city editor or read copy on more than one 
rim finds this out. Few learn the lesson as philosophically as 
the author of this entertaining piece of journalist's journalism. 

Donald A. (for Alexander) Freeman is only 27 but three Chi- 
cago copydesks, plus editing an Army newspaper, have aged 
him rapidly in the vagaries of stylistic “ups” and “downs.” He 
has covered sports or read sports or general news copy on the 
Chicago Herald-American, Sun and Tribune. 

He attended Northwestern University’s Medill school of jour- 
nalism, where he was sports editor of the Daily Northwestern and 
was elected to Sigma Delta Chi. He has written articles for the 


Tribune’s Grafic magazine, 
other magazines. 


Sport Life, American Legion and 
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Radio Reporters Learn 


Medill Covers 
Special Events 
On the Spot 


By EDWARD M. KEATH 


ORTHWESTERN’S Medill School 
of Journalism is offering a course 
Radio Special Events which 
have no parallel at 
It is a practical course in bro 
spot news—sports, parades, 
government functions—direct from 
ne of action. Moreover, these spe 
‘ programs are professionally aired 
over two commercial stations, WEAW 
FM) and WNMP(AM), at Evanston, Il 
ind originator of the unusual 
ofessor Baskett Mosse (North 
former NBC news writer 
in Chicago and before that 
ol copyreader and sports writer 
the Tulsa (Okla Vorld. The ad 
need course supplements the regula 
itf work students do in writing, editing 
rting and broadcasting 11 news pri 
daily over WEAW from Medill! 
aio hewsroom 
When we or zed the 


tup in 1947,” Mosse say 


gnizing the nee 

duplicating 

t difficult of a 
The 4 


radio ¢ 


Edward M. Keath 


After our 1947 experience we were 
ready to expand,’ Mosse continues. The 
next big event was the national Olympic 
finals held at Dyche stadium last summer 

il events students described the en 
which amounted to four and a 

half of on tl ene broadcasting 
The broadcasts were fed” to station 
WVJS. in Owensboro, Ky on request of 
re made in 1948 to 

tern football game 
away for WNMP which 
along with the idea and 


isor for the broadcasts 


nts were selected for the 
The class was split in two 
assigned to the WNMP 
he other half to WEAW 
yarate broadcasts were 
ach 


by Doing 


Professor Mosse took the WNMP crew 
to Madison, Wis., and South Bend, Ind., 
for the Wisconsin and Notre Dame games 
with Northwestern. These broadcasts gave 
the students an excellent perspective of 
some of the problems involved in doing 
remote broadcasts away from home 

On both trips, the class renewed ac 
quaintances with former students who 
had taken the course. Lute Mason was 
doing “color” for station WHA in Madi 
son and Vince Doyle was handling play 
by-play for WVJA in South Bend 

When the basketball season comes 
along, the Medill special events men can 
also be found at “ringside During the 
1949 season, they broadcast all of North 
western’s “home” games, direct from the 
Chicago stadium. It was their good for 
tune to have an “exclusive” on the games 
in the Chicago area 

Northwestern's big homecoming pa 
rade in Evanston is always a natural event 
to cover, although one that requires con 
siderable work. During the past season, 
the five-mile long parade was described 
from two microphone locations with Pro 
fessor Mosse “mixing” the efforts of two 
crews in WEAW’s news control room in 
Northwestern's journalism building 


ERHAPS the radio reporting of disas 
ters is the best test of a special events 
man. Medill students have been given 

the opportunity to describe airplane crash 
landings, fires, and similar spot news 
events both “live” and by tape and wire 
recording 

A special events crew, tipped off by a 

Medi! radio reporter at the police station 
was on hand with a wire recorder short 
ly after an elevated train crashed in down 
town Evanston. They were on the scene 
too, tor a broadcast rescue operations 
when a navy patrol plane crashlanded into 
tormy Lake Michigan off the nearby Wil 
mette beach. They were Evanston’s 
Carlson building to describe a formatior 
f 100 B 29's ing over the city following 
on Chicago's loo 
events reporter with a 
order was the last per 
good-bye to Bill Odom as the 





teaching the special techniques of radio as well as the basic theories of 


ie schools of journalism have made long strides in recent years in 


reporting and editing common to all media of communication. North- 
western University’s Medill School believes its course in special events cov- 
erage is unique because it takes its students into big time press boxes and to 
other on-the-spot sources of radio news, and lets them meet actual problems 
in doing regular commercial broadcasting. 

Originated by Baskett Mosse, Medill teacher who is a former metropolitan 
radio and newspaperman, the course has picked its students carefully. And it 
has paid off. A list of its “alumni” now in radio work ranges from Atlantic City 
to San Francisco and from Saskatoon, Canada, to San Antonio, Texas. Ed 
Keath, who tells how the course operates, is program director for the Northwest- 
ern Reviewing Stand, Mutual network forum. 

Ed himself was a St. Louis radio announcer before taking his journalism de- 
gree at the University of Missouri. He went from Stations WIL and WEW into 
the Navy and then to Columbia where he did newscasts for KFRU while a 
student. He went from Missouri to Chicago’s WMAQ before joining the Re 
viewing Stand this winter and expects to take his master’s degree at Medill 
this June. He is a former vice-president of the Missouri chapter of Sigma Delta 


Chi. 
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COVERING BIG NINE FOOTBALL—Melvin Alpern, special events reporter-student, and the author describe between- 


halves color of a Northwestern University game from a Dyche Stadium booth. (Turn to next page for picture of Prof. Mosse 
working with special events crew.) 


and he may call them out of bed if the 
news warrants. They also may rout him 
out if they hear of a big story before he 
is tipped off 


HE cour all practice. There is 
a the al angle, too. Students are 


1 research reports on such 


related jects as telephone line charges, 


remote roadcastir equipment, radio 
lal events programs, the 
iseball, basketball, track, 
eedings of city council 
week ‘ nments. Fron meeting 

irsday, during th ) As William Ray, manager of news and 
tudents write program Vv, | ecial events for the central division of 
ind and color m: ial, anc the National Broadcasting Company at 
c that w player Chicago, puts it Only by covering 
! ports events and other local news on 
imuitaneousiy to their occur 
a student gain the experience 
ial events reporting in commer 

after he is graduated 
whole in of combining in 
radio news and actual prac 
vering news for the Evanston 
the only sound one for 
news writers, editors, 


s nota place for the 
an easy job. But 
storm, tang 
Placement 
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Fort Worth 
Puts 600 
On Gridiron 


1 ward 

l nursed ver 
after the Fort 

held its third 

first night of 


than 600 persons paid $5 a 
takeoffs in song and verse skits 
nent Texans ranging from Gov 
rd Jester igi 
I 1m 
of Tex 
fair 


ident of the ror W 
ced Walter R. Humph: 
ress and former 


LEARN BY DOING—Prof. Baskett Mosse, originator of Medill’s radio spe- 
cial events course, engineers a broadcast. Behind him (from the left) are 


Stan Bergstein, Dick McLaughlin, WEAW sports director, and Ben Band- 
win, now a Mutual Broadcasting System news editor in New York. (See 
pages 8-9.) 
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NEARLY EVERYONE LOOKS HAPPY—It's hard to tell whether President 
Neal Van Sooy (right) has forgotten a speech or merely overlooked some- 
thing in this impressive buffet that was part of a joint initiation held by the 
University of Oregon and Oregon State chapters at Eugene. Following Neal 
are John M. McClelland Jr., vice-president and the second national officer 
to attend the joint meeting: John Eggers, Oregon State chapter president: 
Clifford W. Weigle, dean of the university's j-school, and Larry Lau, Oregon 
chapter president. (Photo by W. K. Braun.) 





li never Oo! 

kicking around a couple of 

crippled children seemed rela 

unimportant, not that big business 
houldn't be big busines 

What got the nod instead of the “no 

was interesting to watch. The upshot? 

We whatever its significance the agency 

ount executive is, according to our last 

no longer with the agency. The 

ed kiddie They rebounded like al] 

do but a bad taste remained 


they ended up no 


report 


richer 
is woe. But “no” seems worth 
) when we face a new day with 
nortal souls and know “we shoulda 


in bed 


South Dakota Gets 
Journalism Building 


$250,000 building to house the 
printing and rural journalism de 
partment at South Dakota State 
ings has been authorized 

lature 
the building, expected 
vear, will climax three years 
he South Dakota Press As 
behalf of the college and the 
1 department. At its 1946 meet 
ociation urged funds for the 
a resolution, and since then 
nmittee to focus attention on 


ymmittee included Aubrey 
man, De Smet News: Fred 
on, Sioux Falls Argus 
R. Burge Clear Lake 





Ralph O. Natziger 


Georgia Initiates 12 
at Press Institute 


Nafziger to Head 


U. of Wisconsin 
Journalism School 


ALPH O. NAFZIGER (Wisconsin 
20), now professor of journalism 
and director of journalism research 


at the University of Minnesota, has been 
named director of the school of journal 
ism at the Univ y of Wisconsin, ef 
fective next Fall succeeds Grant M 
Hyde who had asked the board of regents 
to relieve him of his duties as director in 
order that he might devote his full time 
to teaching d research 
Wisconsin s one of the pioneers in 
the professional instruction in journalism 
The work at Madison was established as 
a course in the English department in 
1905. The departmer f journalism was 
created ir < and W given the status 
f a school i 27. The late Prof. Willard 
G. Bleyer, the first director of the school 
tarted the course in journalism at Wis 
ind is wi vy regarded as a pioneer 
Y America 

t the per 
Inence or the 
r Hyde partici 
of \ isi 


o' the schor 


ir? 


ver as director 


teaching and 


inted profe 


Felix B. Streyckmans 


Kiwanis Magazine 
Wins Top Honor 


N an ann 
to 300 t 


other organizati 
Felix B. Streyckmar 
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American U. Offers 
Graduate Studies 
In Communication 


HE American University in Washing 
ton, D. C., is offering a graduate de 
gree in communication this year 


While undergraduate cours 


academic program taught exclusively by 
persons now working in radio and tele 


Visior and the 
clude television 


Classes 


re in communi The 
cation fields have been given at American 
for several years, this marks the first an 
t of graduate 
any of the univer 
area 
{vanced courses will lead to the Mas 
ter of Arts degree with major emphasis 
in two communication fields 
ion and public relation 
ate students have 
work 
The American University has 
tuted these advanced studies because of 
the growing post-war realization of the of the 


mportance of communication in a trou 


sity is one of the 
nouncemer! 
courses 


academic study 


radio-televi 
Twenty gradu 
already begun their of 


insti He was radio 


bled world,” said 
university president 


Dr. Paul F 


The radio-television 
lieved to be unique 


only 


study in all its radio 


It is directed by Gordon Hubbel, former 
program director of WMAL, Washington, Prof. B.S 
and a graduate of Cornell University ol 
graduate work in public 
is also unusual, for the American Univer 
few institutions which 
has worked out a complete sequence of 
in this comparatively new field of 
The program is directed 
by Prof. Willett Kempton (Wisconsin '36), 
former newspaperman and graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. Kempton taught 
radio and journalism at the 
Georgia where he instituted the first 
European travel seminar in 
station relations chief for for 
the Office of War Information and director 

government 5 


studios at the U. S the 
Department of the Interior 


13 


Douglass, Graduate work in journalism is under 


the direction of Prof. H.D. Crawford (But 
sequence is be ler Professional °34), graduate of Hills 
in that it is the only dale College, who formerly taught jour 
nalism at Franklin College. Ind. He 
worked on the Indianapolis News and is 
such course to in a spec ial feature writer for several news 
papers and syndicates. During the war 
Crawford was an officer in the information 
and education branch of the Army 
Alleman is acting chairman 
the comunication department which 
is offering the new degree. A former news 
paperman, with public relations exper 
ience, he taught at Emory and Henry 
College, and the University of Virginia 
Instructors for 19 of the American Uni 
versity courses are drawn from working 
professionals with academic qualifications 
in the Washington area 


relations 


University Milt Dean Hill (Kansas State °42) is 
chief of the bureau of national affairs, 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
Federated Publications, Michigan 
newspaper chain. He was formerly with 
Associated Washington bu 


journalism 


Press's 
reau 





Convention of an Old Trade Group 


@ One of America’s oldest industrial associa- 
tions came into being through the necessity of 
meeting a national crisis in 1862. That year 
Congress had passed a revenue act, levying a 
Federal excise tax on beer for the first time, to 
help pay Civil War costs. 

A few weeks later, a number of brewers 
united to help the Government draft the new 
tax law. This aid came in concrete form when, 
after Congress created a Special Revenue Com- 
mission to perfect the system of collection, the 
association volunteered its assistance and, at 
its own expense, sent a committee to Europe to 
study tax collection methods. 

The committee’s report of its findings, given 
at the next convention of the association, so 


UNITED 


impressed Government observers that they rec- 
ommended Federal adoption of the brewers’ 
statement in its original form. Thus a report 
given at a business group’s meeting became a 
public document. 

This group, originally known as the United 
States Brewers Association, now is the United 
States Brewers Foundation. 

In holding its annual convention at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, May 2-5, 
the Foundation, whose members produce al- 
most 90 per cent of the nation’s beer and ale, 
will be guided by the same principles that 
motivated the organization’s founders 87 years 
ago—to serve the public interest, thereby serv- 
ing also the interests of the industry. 


STATES BREWERS FOUNDATION 


21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 
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THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


HE recent trial of Baltimore 


court for 


radio é law too 
exactly how the 
liberty are 


much, in determining 
tations by a county nerican principles of 
f the and ought to be conditioned 
adecasting of a criminal con by the judicial power summarily applied.’ 
in points up the unrelenting Many affecting freedom of 
government to control the speech arose in labor's fight to establish 
the freedom to picket which is the sub 
ject of the third chapter 
The fourth chapter covers a variety of 
important subjects, the backgrounds of 
which should be unc tood by all work 
newsmen newspapers ur 


NRA, unionization of newspaper 


viola 
court's regulations pro 


questions 


lip of the press and the 

1 important era is described 

-d by University of Minne 
ilism Professor J. Edward Ger 
Press and the Constitution 

(University of Minnesota Press 


These are 
controver over the 
Professor Gerald i application of the Fai: 

| developments af zabor Standards Act to 
era that Wy 


» book 

newspapers 

ixes and freedom of 
press 1 the fifth ct 

the m t 4 a Y and inter 


1947 Chic 


1 its course 
Professor 
t ca owever, as 
ribed, was so 


exag 


ature 


nted to a pren 
ve 
to a 


1 of com 


the sub 
Gerald 


Near \v Mir 
ittention upon 
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editorial policy maintained with little 
risk if the basic legal principles are re 
membered and observed. Knowing how to 
recognize and then avoid a libelous state 
ment permits publication of stories and 
aggressive editorials which an uninformed 
paper must kill because of fear of the 
unknown. Skilled mountaineers seldom 
fall: week enders ofte n do 1 

In addition, Ashley advises in pre 
carious situations local counsel for ssi 
ble variations in the law 

This 67 page, small size (4.5 x 7 inches) 
book is a real handbook that presents es 
sentials. Its fourteen chapters cover all 
phases of the subject. It is arranged for 
handy and quick reference which is fa 
cilitated by a index 

Among the books on press law reviewed 
here during the last this book 
is the best and most essential for news 
men and journalism students to own. Of 
the several hundred books published on 
journalism during this period it is among 
the first dozen one st 
library 

Recalling Professor Gerald’s remark on 
the great reliance n English 
law by Americar 


seven page subject 


SIX years 


ould buy for his 


common 
court the study of 
fruitful for the per 


thorough understand 


3ritish press law is 
on who wants a 
ing of U. S. press law. The ! 
cation in this country of British 
books on the subject makes this possible 
The fi ( his is Dr. Ignaz 
berg’s “The N ape A Study 
Workings of the 
(Staples Press 
York, $5.50 

Dr. Rothenber 
book because 
ered unfortun: 
which govern journalism ar ot suffi 
ciently known beyonce 
which they are 
when the for 


recent publi 


two 


Press and its L 
East 45th St 


1 consid 


regulations 


countries in 
in times 
prepa 


ration, the owledge r foreigr 


valid 


counterpart 


other Barrister 
as Dawson and called “Law of the 
w York, $4.00) 
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AT HOOSIER MEETING—This gathering of the state’s chapters to initiate a group of professional members re- 
minds all Sigma Delta Chis that Indiana was the mother of the fraternity. Seated (from left) are President M. 
O. Ross of Butler University, and three former national presidents — Franklin M. Reck, an editor of Farm Life: 
James A. Stuart, editor of the Indianapolis Star, and Edwin V. O’Neel, publisher of the Hagerstown (Ind.) Ex- 
ponent. Standing are LeRoy Millikan, a founder of the fraternity, and Victor E. Bluedorn, its executive director. 














Indiana Chapters te membership in the meg ag profes nication of ideas between scientists and 








onal chapter were Dyer, Jr severely limiting their freedom 
° a ° eneral manager, Jamesor G. ¢ ampaigne The press, which usually insists on com 
Unite for Initiations chief editorial writer, and John G. Ac Kle plete freedom to cover the news, has «t 
mire, editorial writer of the Indianapoli tir 








imes taken the lead in demanding com 
sing edi plete secrecy be maintained over atomic 


_ . . Star; Leon J. Parkinson, manag plet y 
— a = — ya a * er pe tor, Muncie Press; William R« mm, Car research, Williams asserted 
: ke - ‘ sth : , —_ toonist, and George Tilford, reporter pho 


e state sponsored a state The Headline Club members also 





le initiation for 12 professional mem. '8t@Pher, Indianapolis News: Boyd Gill, viewed the New York Daily News film, 
t Butler U: ersity in Indianapo pprremaiie shee ahemes-*, select l ted Press Miracle of the Millions,” describing that 
ations director 





publication editorial techniques. The 
narrator was Ralph Nixon, News repre 















os Ir - , wrge A. Schwin, publisher ae om hicago 2 a 
De ( Dek l ed it om In the annual chapter election, George 
} r ry et ‘ i : C. Gallati, public relations account execu 
lirector of radio statior tive with Needham, Louis and Brorby and 
S, 1e i , iInd pre r ne A Rata eve former International News Service Chi 
pter ‘ were ‘Id Vv < Winkle direc : : cago bureau chie f, was named 1949 presi 
‘ t ter « Me gis 5 : dent. He succeeds Russ Stewart, Sur 
i i itual w fc wed an initia ville College news Dureau Times general manager. Other officers are 
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Are you getting yours? 


No one wants to miss a good thing if he can help it. 


Yet—surprizingly enough—there are some people who are missing 
one of the best values in reading each week—reading that covers 


the whole fascinating field of newspaperdom. 


Other people look forward to EDITOR & PUBLISHER—the news- 
paperman’s newspaper—with its up-to-the-minute coverage of all 


the interesting and informative news of the newspaper field. 


E & P has been informing publishers and advertisers for 65 years. 


It's the one magazine they wouldn't want to miss. 


And it costs only $5 for 52 large issues. 














EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Subse ription rates Domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00 














